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PREFACE 


In publishing the texts of two papers read before the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia in July, 1933, the Carnegie 
Endowment is responding to the definitely expressed desire on the 
part of readers of International Conciliation for material treating 
of the relations between this country and the republics to the south. 

An interesting and temperate account of the political and economic 
relations between Cuba and the United States during the past thirty 
years is contained in the article by Dr. Juan Andres Lliteras of 
Habana, a distinguished advocate. Dr. Lliteras’ paper was, of 
course, prepared before the present crisis in Cuban affairs. 

Under the title ‘Relations between Central America and the 
United States,"”’ Dana G. Munro, Professor of Latin-American 
History and Affairs at Princeton University, discusses the past policy 
of the United States in regard to these countries, the events which 
led to the present policy, and the advisability of adopting a new and 
different one. 


So that our readers may have a clear understanding of the various 
organizations endowed by Andrew Carnegie, a brief statement con- 
cerning these organizations and their objects is included in this 


document. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


New York, December 7, 1933. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES! 
By 


Dr. JUAN ANDRES LLITERAS 


Thirty years ago Cuba and the United States were engaged in the 
negotiation of two treaties. One was a political covenant, the 
Permanent Treaty of May 22, 1903, embodying the Platt Amend- 
ment; the other an economic agreement, the Reciprocity Treaty, 
which became effective on December 27 of the same year. These 
treaties were intended to regulate the relations between the two 
countries, and statesmen in Cuba as well as in the United States 
were deeply concerned over them. They were of basic importance 
to Cuba. Her whole future depended upon them. But they were 
of no less importance to the United States. 

Cuba had just entered into a new historical epoch. After four 
centuries of colonial isolation and exploitation under the rule of 
Spain she had become an independent republic. She had paid 
dearly for her independence. It had required the efforts of three 
generations, and had cost her the flower of her youth, and the 
destruction of her agricultural and industrial wealth. Yet withal 
independence had come in the manner of a gift. The donor was 
the United States. It had intervened near the end of the struggle, 
declared war on Spain, and dictated the conditions of the peace. 
Thus Cuba received her freedom from the hands of an American 
military governor, by the good grace and thanks to the sense of honor 
of the President and of the Congress of the United States. And the 
terms of the treaties were naturally colored by these circumstances. 

Geographic and economic determinism had compelled an interest 
in Cuba on the part of the United States during the better part of a 
century. Annexation had seemed desirable to the peoples of both 
countries at different periods, and the United States had tried more 
than once to purchase Cuba from Spain, for a price greater than 
that paid for any other territory. When Spain obstinately refused 
to sell she had been allowed to keep Cuba only on condition that she 
should not part with her, and had been given the assurance of the 
military assistance of the United States in case of attack. 

But by the ’90’s, it had become increasingly apparent that Cuba 


! Address delivered at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, in July, 1933. 
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either had to be free or become a part of the Union. Spain's com- 
mercial policy was erratic as well as stupid and had become obnoxious 
to the United States; and her colonial policy on the Island inevitably 
drove its inhabitants from increasing restlessness to open rebellion. 
The struggle for freedom and the Spanish-American War were thus 
a matter of historic fatality. 

Cuba and the United States are bound by ties stronger than those 
of friendship. Their mutual interests are, because of their very 
nature, of vital character to both countries. Cuba commands 
the outlet of the Mississippi basin to the sea and the main shipping 
lanes between North and South America. She stands in the way of 
communication between the Pacific and the Atlantic, through the 
Panama Canal, and her shores are a potential point of departure for 
attack on the eastern seaboard of the United States. On the other 
hand, a tropical climate enables her to produce raw materials and 
food, that the United States needs and cannot obtain either at all 
or in sufficient quantities from its continental territory. 

The United States has become a thoroughly industrialized country, 
while Cuba is still in the agricultural stage of economic development. 
Cuba lacks fuels, but has an abundance of minerals. Cuba needs ma- 
chinery and steel and textiles and flour;and the United States needs 
sugar and vegetables and fruits, tobacco, coffee, manganese and copper. 

Such are the interests; strategic and political interests; economic, 
geographic and commercial interests that the treaties of 1903 
attempted to regulate. 

The men who conceived and drafted them no doubt believed that 
in a measure they had succeeded in their purpose. But it is difficult 
for us to share their optimism today. Three decades of bitter expe- 
rience of friction and intervention, of dictatorship and revolution, 
and the final collapse of Cuban economy and destruction of a once 
prosperous trade with the United States, have taught us that the 
task of regulating in a harmonious and mutually profitable manner 
the relations between the two countries still lies ahead. 


THE PERMANENT TREATY 


The Permanent Treaty, embodying the Platt Amendment,! was 
intended to furnish the United States with adequate naval bases 


1 See p. 24 for text. 
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on the coast of Cuba, to improve the sanitary conditions on the 
Island, and to preserve a solvent government in Cuba, adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty. In its 
two first objectives it has met with success, in the third it has failed 
lamentably. 

The right of intervention granted to the United States by Article 
III of the Platt Amendment, originally conceived as an instrument 
for emergencies, to be used only in case of a veritable state of anarchy 
within the Republic, has been construed to permit the intervention 
of the United States in the government of Cuba. And the right of 
intervention thus interpreted and applied has not served to increase 
the prestige of the United States in Latin America generally or in 
Cuba particularly. It has given rise, on the contrary, to many 
complications and problems that the Department of State has fre- 
quently been unwilling to face, and has attracted toward the United 
States criticisms and accusations oftentimes unmerited and unjust. 

The United States has only intervened in Cuba in the manner 
contemplated by the Platt Amendment on one occasion—in 1906; 
and the government then set up left a bad memory, as one of the 
worst and most corrupt that Cuba has ever had. 

Since then the Department of State has bent its efforts to avoid 
intervention and adopted a policy of secrecy and mystery, of in- 
sinuations, of memoranda and personal representatives, which has 
been still more damaging to Cuba, because it has had to rest on the 
principle of non-revolution. In other words, the United States has 
sought in every way to prevent the Cuban people from making 
use of the right of rebellion against despotism, but has not assumed 
the responsibility of avoiding their oppression, or of terminating it 
in the cases when it has occurred. 

On two occasions, in 1917 and 1921, the United States publicly 
declared that it would maintain the constitutional government of 
Cuba, and would not countenance armed revolt as a means of sub- 
stituting the orderly functions of government. And, in both cases, 
official correspondence reveals that the suffrage had been emasculated 
and the elections held under conditions of violence and oppression, 
and that the so-called constitutional government had proceeded 
with the purpose either of remaining in power or installing its candi- 
dates in office against the will of a majority of the people. 

Thus the Platt Amendment has tended to increase and make 
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more intolerable the evils that it proposed to avoid. Far from 
avoiding Cuban Governments incapable of preserving life, property, 
and liberty, it has become an instrument of despots and tyrants, 
and a means of oppression of the people of Cuba, whose liberty 
the people of the United States have always generously desired. 
As a result the Cuban people have come to regard all efforts towards 
self-determination as futile, and to look upon politics with distrust 
and despair, as a game in which they are but the pawns, not the 
players. The Platt Amendment, therefore, while serving no useful 
purpose to the United States, has been a cause of damage and an 
unmerited stigma of incapacity for the people of Cuba. 


THE TREATY OF RECIPROCITY 


A treaty of reciprocity is only justified in so far as it serves to 
increase commerce and facilitate the exchange of goods between 
two nations, or to stimulate the industry and production of either 
of them. 

No doubt the Treaty of Reciprocity between Cuba and the 
United States was directed toward such ends. That they have 
not been fulfilled seems to be evident by present conditions. The 
sugar industry, the basic and principle industry of Cuba, has been 
ruined and destroyed; that of the United States is in a state of pros- 
tration; the commerce between the two countries has decreased 
to one third of what it formerly was, and the United States has lost 
one of its best markets. 

The reasons for this failure are fairly obvious. The Treaty of 
Reciprocity granted preferential treatment to Cuban products in 
the United States and to American products in Cuba, but, instead 
of determining the tariff schedules of both countries for their respec- 
tive products, they were left at liberty to adjust or modify their 
tariffs, as and when they should see fit to do so, without consideration 
for the interests of each other or consulting previously, or coming 
to an agreement. This has permitted the beet and cane sugar 
growers of the United States, who have always considered Cuban 
sugar planters as their natural enemies, and who have propagated 
the notion that reciprocity was a kind of favor to Cuba, without 
compensation or benefit for the United States, in their zeal in de- 
fending themselves from the imaginary Cuban peril, to bring pressure 
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to bear on public opinion in the United States and to use their 
political ascendancy to determine a progressive rise of the sugar 
tariff, which has not only annulled any advantage that Cuba might 
have derived from reciprocity but closed to Cuban production its 
legitimate market in the United States. 

An analysis of the effects of reciprocity will reveal that it has 
been ineffective both in stimulating trade between Cuba and the 
United States, and in securing price advantages in either market 
for Cuban or American producers respectively. 

The Treaty of Reciprocity could only have benefited Cuba in 
two ways: either by contributing to the development of the sugar 
industry, or by allowing Cuban sugar planters to .benefit by the 
20 per cent differential between the statutory tariff and the pre- 
ferential tariff on Cuban sugar. And it can be easily ascertained 
that it has not brought about these effects. 

Even before the Treaty Cuba was selling to the United States 
practically its whole output of sugar, and the rapid increase of 
production, after the war of independence, was well under way prior 
to the treaty’s conclusion, though Cuba did not recover her pre-war 
level of production until the year 1905. This increase in production 
was due mainly to two factors. On the one hand, to the reconstruc- 
tion of the industry and its technical and mechanical improvement, 
and on the other, to the increase in numbers and wealth of the 
population of the United States in the same period and the conse- 
quent growth in the consumption of a food of increasing popularity. 

Furthermore, it was later, during the World War, and after 1922, 
that the real expansion of the sugar industry took place. And in 
neither period did reciprocity play a part. During the war, in- 
creased production was due to the destruction of the beet fields in 
France and Belgium, the isolation of Germany from the English 
market, and the Russian revolution; and in the following period its 
cause is to be found in the subordination of the industry to financial 
control and the concentration and rationalization of production that 
then took place. 

In considering to what extent Cuba benefited by the preferential 
margin granted by the Reciprocity Treaty to Cuban sugar in the 
American market, it is necessary, in the first place, to determine 
whether the premium accrued to the Cuban planters, and in the 
second place, to what extent it was passed on to the people at large. 
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It is an accepted fact that when goods which are totally or partially 
exempt from duty are imported into a protected market and other 
goods paying full duty are likewise imported, the price of the market 
is determined by that of the second, and the preferential margin 
accrues to the producers of the first. But in the case of Cuban sugar, 
under reciprocity, account must be taken of the fact that it was a 
raw product, the market for which was monopolistic and limited 
to American refiners, and that after 1910 practically no full duty 
foreign sugar was imported into the United States, except in small 
quantities and destined for re-exportation, whereupon the statutory 
or full rate ceased to operate and the preferential rate on Cuban sugar 
became the only effective rate. 

Comparison between New York and “Hamburg parity 
shows that the preferential margin was always small and at times 
ceased entirely to exist, Cuba shipping sugar to London in preference 
to New York; which seems to be confirmatory evidence of the little 
or no benefit derived by Cuban planters during the early years of 
reciprocity and strengthens the hypothesis that the premium accrued 
to the refiners. And statistics prove beyond a doubt, that after 1910, 
it ceased entirely to exist for either. Whatever, therefore, were 
the effects of reciprocity before that time, it must be agreed that 
thereafter the treaty ceased to function as far as Cuban sugar is 


” 


prices 


concerned. 

But even if it is granted that, in its early stages, reciprocity inured 
to the advantage of the Cuban producer, there are grounds for 
believing that its benefits did not reach the population of Cuba as 
a whole. The importation of contract labor and other circumstances 
characteristic of the great sugar estates, such as commercial monopoly 
in the mills and the payment of salaries in tokens instead of money, 
has always depressed the real wages of Cuban agricultural labor toa 
miserable level. Better prices therefore rarely mean a greater in- 
come for the worker; their only consequence as a rule is the enrich- 
ment of the manufacturer or the landowner. 

The Treaty does not seem either to have diverted to the United 
States Cuban exports that would otherwise have gone to other 
markets or to have procured a better price for Cuban products in 
the United States. 

If we turn to its effects on American industry and commerce, 
we find that the exports of the United States to Cuba were stimu- 
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lated during the years immediately following reciprocity. The 
Cuban market was then deemed to hold great possibilities, and before 
the Treaty was concluded there seemed to be a tendency on the 
part of European imports to gain on those from the United States— 
a movement which it naturally checked. Therefore, in so far as the 
Treaty may have secured the Cuban market for the United States 
its effects are of no mean value, because it is a market that has 
proved itself capable of consuming over $200,000,000 of American 
goods per year. But the question has been raised as to whether 
geographic propinquity and shipping and merchandising facilities 
would not have made that market gravitate towards the United 
States, even in the absence of reciprocity. It is a question that must 
of necessity remain in the realm of conjecture or personal opinion, 
but it must be acknowledged that there are reasons that would 
justify belief in such a possibility. American exports to other non- 
protected markets such as Canada, Mexico, and certain nations of 
the Caribbean and Central America, have in fact increased in the 
same proportion as exports to Cuba, and there is no theoretical 
reason or material evidence to show that American manufacturers 
received the benefit of the preferential premium in Cuba or obtained 
a better price for their products there than elsewhere. 


THE SUGAR TARIFF 


Cuba is in the Occidental hemisphere, the area best endowed 
because of its geographical position, its climate and its soil, to 
produce sugar efficiently and economically, and the United States 
is, obviously, her natural market since it is not prepared to produce, 
at a competitive cost, the sugar that its population requires. 

The tariff on Cuban sugar cannot, therefore, be explained except 
as a convenient source of public revenue, or the means of protecting 
the interests of a politically powerful class. Both factors in fact 
have played their part in the ups and downs of the tariff, to the detri- 
ment of the American consumer and the interests of the nation as a 
whole. These factors likewise explain why Cuban sugar entered 
free of duty into the United States in 1891, when Cuba was a Spanish 
possession, and was encumbered with duties in 1903, when as an 
independent nation and under the Treaty of Reciprocity she defi- 
nitely entered the North American economic system. But what 
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we wish to review here are the destructive effects of the tariff policy 
of the United States in its economic relations with Cuba since the 
Treaty, and especially during the period from 1921 to 1930. 

During these last thirty years the sugar tariff of the United States 
has been reduced once, in 1913, and increased thrice, in 1921, 1922, 
and 1930. The reduction of the tariff in 1913 would have been of 
immeasurable benefit to Cuba and the United States if it had not 
been for the World War. As it was, Cuba in a few years doubled 
her production of sugar to cater to a demand for that product which 
was purely accidental and necessarily transitory. In the process, 
she sacrificed the incalculable wealth of her forests, which were torn 
down to give place to the sugar cane; she multiplied and increased 
her industrial apparatus, investing enormous sums in sugar manu- 
facturing machinery; and voluntarily limited her profits, by agree- 
ment with the United States and as a contribution to the cause of 
the Allies, without making certain of a future market for her addi- 
tional production. 

In 1918 the United States established the Sugar Equalization 
Board and, in the brief period of two years, made a profit, through 
this agency, of $42,000,000 on its sales of Cuban sugar to the Allies. 
And Ex-President Hoover has stated that thanks to these measures 
of control and the agreement with Cuba the price of sugar paid by 
the American people during the war was four cents less than it would 
otherwise have been, which, if true, has meant a sacrifice of $600,- 
000,000 for Cuba, or more than thrice her total present indebtedness. 

After the peace, and as a result of the liquidation following the 
panic of 1920, more than one-third of the sugar mills of Cuba passed 
into the hands or under the control of foreign banks; this was an 
event of vast economic and social consequences. Thereafter, the 
financier became the producer. His interests were no longer to 
provide the credit necessary for Cuban industry, but to cheapen 
and increase the production of his mills. Sugar factories grew to 
gigantic proportions, private railways extended their lines; ‘‘colon 
cane’’ gave place to “management cane,’’ that is, produced by 
the mills, and independent producers were wiped out. And, as a 
result of this process of concentration, Cuba increased her produc- 
tion of sugar at a moment when she should have thought of reducing 
it, because the Fordney-McCumber Act had already begun to curtail 
her American market. 
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The Emergency Tariff of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Act 
of 1922 were the outcome of Cuba’s folly. There was too much sugar; 
prices were depressed. Cuba was responsible for the overproduction 
—which was true—and it seemed that the way to protect American 
beet and cane producers was to increase the tariff, which was entirely 
false. And the tariff was accordingly raised in two stages as much 
as 76 per cent. Just as nine years later, however, sugar prices col- 
lapsed once more and American producers were again on the rocks. 
They clamored for a better and bigger tariff, and they got it. The 
Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930 raised the duty on Cuban sugar to 
two cents per pound which during these latter years has amounted 
approximately to 200 per cent ad valorem! 

But the effects of this tariff have not been as anticipated. The 
American sugar industry has gone from bad to worse and is now on 
the verge of ruin. And it has had other consequences. It has en- 
riched the Philippine, Hawaiian, and Porto Rican producers. It has 
removed the main source of supply of sugar for the United States to 
the other side of the Pacific, where protection of it in case of war 
would be impossible. It has multiplied the Japanese population on 
the Hawaiian Islands. It has curtailed the income of the United 
States from sugar duties. It has cost the American public an addi- 
tional $250,000,000 a year for sugar. It has destroyed the sugar 
industry of Cuba and has shattered her economy, thereby rendering 
unproductive the investment of $1,500,000,000 that American 
citizens have on the island. And, finally, it has closed to American 
industry a market for its products that in a single year, 1920, absorbed 
as much as half a billion dollars of American goods. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION AND THE ABC 


The foregoing analysis has shown us that the intimate and in- 
evitable relations which physical proximity imposes between Cuba 
and the United States, instead of having received an orderly and 
rational regulation, have been the object of circumstantial and 
sporadic attention and have been determined rather in view of special 
or transitory interests than by the true and permanent interests of 
both countries. 

It now seems imperative to put these relations in order. We have 
had sufficient time to learn the errors of the past and to ascertain 
the causes of our shortcomings. 
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Cubans and Americans both are faced with the duty of bending 
their efforts to remedy the damage done to our peoples through 
ignorance or greed. But the size and power of the United States, 
when contrasted with the relative smallness and weakness of Cuba, 
seems to impose upon Americans the greater part of the burden 
and the responsibility in this respect. 

It will be Cuba’s part to put her case before the United States as 
clearly and intelligently as possible, and it will be the part of the 
United States to strive to know Cuba and to understand her. Cuba’s 
problem is a complex one, and it lies in the hands of the United 
States to aid or impede her in solving it. 

There is room for optimism, however. The opportunity for 
approaching these matters is today perhaps the most favorable 
that may ever present itself. Revolutions have taken place in both 
countries, and in both the tendency is to place the general welfare 
of the nation above the welfare of special interests. 

In the United States the Democratic administration and in Cuba 
the ABC advocate substantially the same means and pursue an 
identical purpose,—the adequate distribution of wealth. In both 
countries we have come to realize that the distribution of wealth 
is economically and socially as important as its production. 

But whereas in the United States, this is purely an internal or 
class problem, for Cuba it is a matter of life or death, of sovereignty 
or dependency. 

The history of Cuba during the past century is a story of destruc- 
tion; and during this century it has been a story of exploitation. 
First the agricultural and industrial wealth of the Cubans was 
demolished. Later they lost their land. 

Under the rule of Spain the Cubans were the owners of the soil 
and the Spaniards had control of political office. As a consequence 
of the war for independence they secured political office but lost 
their land. 

Every war implies destruction for some and enrichment for others. 

During the war for freedom, the mills, the tobacco and coffee 
plantations, the orchards and the cattle of the Cubans were de- 
stroyed. The whole island was at times a field of battle and a torch. 
But in the cities Spanish and foreign merchants waxed rich, and 
profiteered from the sale of supplies to the armies in conflict. 

When peace was made there were no reparations for the Cubans 
because it was the United States who negotiated and dictated its 
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terms. They came back from the struggle with empty hands; the 
continuity of their lives had been severed, they were without resources 
or means to make a living and quite naturally they were compelled 
to take refuge in politics and administrative office, for these were 
the only spoils that fell to their lot. 

Then came the displacement in the ownership of land. Those 
that still possessed a ruined estate here and there, lacking the credit 
wherewith to rebuild it, were compelled to sell out for a ridiculous 
price. And the great sugar industries devoured the landed wealth 
of Cuba bit by bit. 

Cuba today is an immense cane field. Forty per cent of the total 
surface of the Island and surely 60 per cent of her arable lands are 
in the hands of foreign companies. A system of land tenure con- 
sisting of great estates is always bad; when under absentee owner- 
ship it is still worse. But when, as in Cuba, the owners of the land 
are foreign stock companies, it inevitably leads to social degeneration 
and political deterioration. 

And this process of alienation and concentration of wealth has not 
been limited to the land. It has repeated itself in the fields of trans- 
portation, mining, public utilities and lastly, in finance. 

The directors of a few banks and of a few companies have come 
to be the dictators of Cuban economy. And these banks and these 
companies have no interest in community life or social conditions 
in Cuba other than that which may be inspired by their balance 
sheets or by their dividends. 

A recent instance may serve as an example. The government 
decided to restrict the sugar crop. A company possessing several 
mills was assigned a production quota for each. Experts decided 
that a saving in overhead might be effected by grinding the cane 
of the several mills in one and closing the others down. This was 
done, and no doubt it proved profitable to the company, but the 
people of these communities where the mills had been closed were 
left without employment and subjected to terrible suffering, which 
of course did not appear on the balance sheets. 

Political liberty and economic vassalage are not compatible. 
Cuba today is bent on reconquering her independence. A new 
generation of Cubans has arisen against these economic and political 
evils, and their efforts have culminated in a formidable movement 
of youth, the ABC. Its program envisages redistribution of land, 
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agricultural cooperation, and an adequate financial system which 
will serve to extend credit to those who need it and are today helpless. 
It is a vast program of national reconstruction and political reform 
which embodies the present needs and highest ideals of the Cuban 
people. And the future relations between Cuba and the United 
States cannot be properly determined without taking into account 
these needs and these ideals. 


A NEw INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Our relations face a crisis. The political and economic problems 
which confront us are of no mean scope, and we must approach them 
with the purpose of finding definite solutions, for this is no time for 
palliatives or temporary measures. But the work to be done is one 
which requires knowledge and study; it admits of no delay, but 
neither does it allow for haste. 

If we are to arrive at an adequate regulation of the relations be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, it is necessary first to adopt a 
policy and an attitude radically different from that of the past. We 
must accept the fact that the interests of the people of the United 
States and those of the people of Cuba are substantially identical, 
and direct our efforts to the service of those interests in so far as 
they are common to both nations and for their general good. We 
must consequently set aside all private considerations envisaging 
the interests of certain classes or producers. We must not only 
weigh the immediate advantages of an increment in commerce or 
the raising of the price level, but take into account as well the 
social consequences of the measures to be adopted. And we must, 
above all, deny the spirit of barter and reject the notion that our’s 
is a business which requires that one of the peoples benefit at the 
expense of the other. 

It seems evident that both the Permanent Treaty and the Treaty 
of Reciprocity have outlived their usefulness, and that in the future 
more harm than good can come of their existence. Both should 
consequently be abrogated, and the first superseded by a Perpetual 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, and the second by a Customs 
Union. 

There is no basis for maintaining the right of intervention or any 
reason that can justify the continuance of the tutorship that the 
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United States has assumed over the people of Cuba. Interventions 
have invariably proved fruitless. They may produce certain momen- 
tary advantages, such as better sanitation, efficiency in public ser- 
vices, or other material benefits like public works and railroads. But 
instead of teaching peoples to govern themselves they appear to 
delay their political and cultural advancement. For nations have to 
build themselves, they cannot be built from without. 

It is true that the abrogation of the Platt Amendment gives rise 
to certain doubts; but if analyzed it may be seen that they are all 
produced by the problem of the protection of property. 

What if, in the case of a revolution, the properties of Americans 
or other foreign citizens are damaged? What if Cuba should refuse 
to pay an external debt, or its tribunals render a questionable 
decision? These and similar questions may be asked, but there is 
no valid reason for answering them in a different manner in the 
case of Cuba than in that of any other nation, Spain or Denmark 
for instance. Should such unfortunate events occur the question 
of damage should be adjusted through usual diplomatic channels, 
and any differences settled by conciliation or arbitration. 

Cuba is not and should not be treated as a ‘‘ backward”’ country. 
Her people are acknowledged by foreigners to be industrious, intelli- 
gent and progressive; and ethnically they are in the vast majority 
of pure Hispanic stock. In fact more than half a dozen States in the 
Union have a colored population proportionately larger than that of 
Cuba. She has further shown a love of liberty and an unwillingness 
to tolerate oppression and despotism, and has made such heroic 
efforts for her freedom, as to command the respect of all nations. 
And the United States should be the last to withhold from her such 
consideration as it would be willing to show to other countries more 
remote from its shores. 

It is to be hoped that the United States will abandon the réle of 
continental policeman and debt-collector that it has felt obliged to 
assume in the past as a consequence of the Monroe Doctrine, and that 
the principle proclaimed by Drago and accepted by the Second 
Hague Conference against the use of force for economic redress shall 
receive factual recognition. 

Cuba's position in respect to the United States is a peculiar one, 
because while economically she is a part of the mechanism of the 
North American continent, ethnically, socially, and even roman- 
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tically she belongs to the peoples of South America. And this 
obstacle precludes the possibility of her incorporation into the 
political system of the United States. 

But in determining future relations, it would be unreasonable 
to refuse to accept, with all its consequences, the economic affinity 
which exists between the two nations. 

A free exchange of products, under a special Customs Union, would 
be the logical solution. Undoubtedly certain vested interests would, 
in the circumstances, have to be taken into account. But there are 
ways of caring for them, at least temporarily. A system of bounties, 
to be progressively reduced and, in time, disappear altogether, would 
serve the purpose. And such a system could be employed as well for 
the protection of industries which, for political reasons, it might seem 
advisable to preserve permanently within the national boundaries 
of either country. 

It would have obvious advantages over the tariff system. Firstly, 
it would be an exceptional instead of a general treatment, in so far 
as the favored producers are concerned. And secondly, the amount 
of the bounties, the exact beneficiaries. and the total cost to the 
nation would be a matter of common knowledge. And from the 
point of view of public revenue the loss in customs duties might well 
be compensated by internal consumption taxes and income derived 
from increased commercial activity due to lower prices and the 
stimulation of consumption. 

It would not be too much to say that under such a system, Cuba 
would in less than a decade import in the vicinity of half a billion 
dollars worth of American goods per year. 

If this plan should not prove feasible, then the alternative would 
be a readjustment of the present reciprocity Treaty which would 
bring the rate on Cuban sugar down to where it was in 1913, that is 
in the vicinity of one per cent per pound, by increasing the differential 
margin in favor of Cuban exports, and likewise revising the schedule 
on imports to Cuba from the United States with a view to facilitating 
the exchange of goods between the two countries. 

There are two other points that cannot be disregarded in con- 
nection with future economic policy. One concerns production 
and the other the investment of foreign capital in Cuba. 

Cuba has to take a decision on the issue of economic nationalism. 
In the past her best efforts have been dedicated to the production 
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of sugar. But she learned a bitter lesson the day that the doors of 
her markets were closed in her face. She cannot run the risk that 
this may happen again. She must either receive the assurance of 
a permanent outlet for her basic products, or turn to the satisfaction 
of the internal needs of her population. In other words, either her 
future economic relations with the United States are to be such 
that she can rely on their being as permanent in character as her 
political relations, or she must resign herself to improving her 
present condition of economic isolation. 

As far as investments are concerned, Cuba is naturally interested 
in attracting foreign capital for the development of her resources, 
because she has not yet attained economic maturity. But such 
investments should be welcome only when they are tendered as !oans 
or in the manner of a partnership whereby the investor and the 
native may mutually profit. Not when they take the form of an 
outright purchase of basic wealth, as in the past, and tend to reduce 
the indigenous population to a condition of miserable proletarianism. 

Finally we must not forget that the work of arranging the relations 
between two countries does not end with the signing of a Treaty, 
but rather begins; and that if there is any future need it shall be that 
of providing proper channels through which to exchange the mutual 
knowledge that a permanent understanding requires between nations 
as well as individuals. 

It is clear that on traditional diplomacy we cannot rely. Enfolded 
in the vain pomp of cordial words it has seen the world crumble 
before it without scarcely becoming aware of the fact. 

Oftentimes, besides, statesmen and diplomats represent govern- 
ments which have lost the confidence of their people, nay, are even 
detested by them as their oppressors! And, under such circum- 
stances, friendly gestures rather than good will arouse public odium 
and execration. 

The mutual understanding and sympathy that must always 
exist between Cuba and the United States is too precious a gift to 
be exposed to such risks, and we cherish the hope that such acts as 
this Conference shall be encouraged and repeated by the private 
initiative of our universities and cultural institutions, and serve to 
bring together, for our happiness and our weal the statesmen of 
tomorrow: our thinkers, our writers, and our artists. 
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THE PLATT AMENDMENT 


That in fulfilment of the declaration contained in the joint resolu- 
tion approved April twentieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
entitled ‘For the recognition of the independence of the people of 
Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its 
authority and government in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw 
its land and naval reserve forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and 
directing the President of the United States to use the land and naval 
forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into effect,” 
the President is hereby authorized to ‘leave the government and 
control of the island of Cuba to its people”’ so soon as a government 
shall have been established in said island under a constitution which, 
either as a part thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, shall 
define the future relations of the United States with Cuba, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

I. That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any 
treaty or other compact with any foreign power or powers which will 
impair or tend to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in any 
manner authorize or permit any foreign power or powers to obtain 
by colonization or, for military or naval purposes or otherwise, 
lodgment in or control over any portion of said island. 

Ii. That said government shall not assume or contract any 
public debt, to pay the interest upon which, and to make reasonable 
sinking fund provision for the ultimate discharge of which, the 
ordinary revenues of the island, after defraying the current expenses 
of government, shall be inadequate. 

III. That the government of Cuba consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and 
for discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by 
the treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed and 
undertaken by the government of Cuba. 

IV. That all Acts of the United States in Cuba during its military 
occupancy thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful rights 
acquired thereunder shall be maintained and protected. 

V. That the government of Cuba will execute and as far as neces- 
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sary extend, the plans already devised or other plans to be mutually 
agreed upon, for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the 
end that a recurrence of epidemic and infectious diseases may be 
prevented, thereby assuring protection to the people and commerce 
of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the southern ports of the 
United States and the people residing therein. 

VI. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed 
constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being left to 
future adjustment by treaty. 

VII. That to enable the United States to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, as well as for 
its own defence, the government of Cuba will sell or lease to the 
United States land necessary for coaling or naval stations at certain 
specified points, to be agreed upon with the President of the United 
States. 

VIII. That by way of further assurance the government of Cuba 
will embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty with 
the United States. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE UNITED STATES! 


By 


Dana G. Munro 


It is difficult to discuss the advisability of adopting a new policy 
in our relations with Central America without considering first what 
our present policy is. In its main outlines, this policy is fairly 
clear. In the first place, as we have repeatedly demonstrated by our 
actions in specific cases, we have no desire to exercise any permanent 
control in any Central American country. In the United States 
we rather take this for granted, without realizing perhaps how 
different has been the attitude of other great nations in dealing with 
smaller and less advanced states. 

In the second place, we have a very real interest in the internal 
political and economic progress of the Central American Republics, 
because disorderly conditions there directly concern us. Revolu- 
tions and banditry imperil the lives and property of American 
citizens, and also the lives and property of citizens of other foreign 
powers. Even if we should adopt a policy of non-interference where 
American interests were involved, we could not expect to impose 
the same line of conduct on other governments. Our own experience 
has shown how easily an intervention to protect the lives of our 
citizens leads to an actual control of the political affairs of the 
country involved, and how difficult it is to withdraw from the 
exercise of such control even when the intervening power honestly 
desires todo so. It is difficult to imagine that we would ever permit 
any other power to dominate the affairs of any Caribbean state, 
and this is especially true of Central America because of the proximity 
of the Panama Canal and because the only other practicable canal 
route is in Nicaragua. The elimination of conditions which are an 
invitation to foreign intervention is necessarily one of the main 
features of our Central American policy. 

It is perhaps not generally realized how much progress has already 
been made toward eliminating these conditions. Before 1907, there 
were frequent international wars in Central America and there was 
continual friction and agitation caused by the open assistance given 


1 Address delivered at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, in July, 1933. 
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by some of the governments to revolutionists in neighboring coun- 
tries. The treaties concluded at Washington in that year, through 
the good offices of the United States and Mexico, provided for the 
peaceful settlement of all international disputes and imposed upon 
each government the obligation to prevent the use of its territory 
as a base for revolutionary operations against any of the others. 
Largely because of the influence which the United States exercised 
through friendly representations to procure the observance of their 
provisions, these treaties achieved their main purpose. For twenty- 
five years there have been no wars between Central American 
Republics, and there have been few cases where a revolution in one 
country has received any effective assistance from the authorities 
of another. 

The treaties were renewed in a modified form at a second con- 
ference held at Washington in 1923. At that time, the Central 
American Governments made much more stringent a provision of 
the earlier treaties against the recognition by the other states of an 
administration coming into power by a revolution or a coup d'état. 
Recognition was not to be accorded in such a case until the freely 
elected representatives of the people had constitutionally reorganized 
the country, and was not to be accorded even after such reorganiza- 
tion if the new president should be one of the leaders of the revolution 
or one of the high officials of the former government. The Central 
American delegates hoped by this provision to discourage unjusti- 
fiable revolutions, and the Government of the United States an- 
nounced that it would cooperate with them to this end by applying 
the same principle in its own attitude toward new Central American 
Governments. 

It must be admitted that the policy which the Department of 
State thus adopted has some objectionable features. In the very 
few cases where our Government has had to refuse recognition, 
its action has affected the stability of the new administration and 
has inevitably constituted an invitation to further disorder. On 
the whole, however, the policy has done a great deal of good. There 
have only been two or three cases since 1923 when it has caused us 
real embarrassment, and there have been very numerous cases where 
it has discouraged political or military leaders from attempting to 
seize power for purely selfish reasons and where it has assured 
changes of government by peaceful and constitutional means. It 
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is difficult to organize a formidable revolution when each of the 
more ambitious leaders of the opposition party attempts to remain 
in the background in order not to disqualify himself for the presi- 
dency in the event of success. 

The intervention in Nicaragua, although attended by exceptional 
and in many ways unfortunate circumstances, was essentially merely 
another illustration of the policy of endeavoring to promote stable 
government in Central America. After a particularly disastrous 
civil war, both of the contending factions were persuaded to lay 
down their arms by Mr. Stimson’s promise that the United States 
would guarantee the holding of a fair election in the following year, 
that a non-partisan constabulary would be organized under the 
temporary direction of American marines, and that the United 
States would assist in maintaining order until the new force was 
adequately trained. Two further national elections, in 1930 and 
1932, were subsequently supervised by American officials because 
both parties so requested. In January, 1933, after the training of 
the constabulary had been completed, all American forces were 
withdrawn. 

In the meantime there had been a remarkable change in the rela- 
tions between the two political parties, whose rivalries had kept 
the Republic in a state of turmoil for more than a century. Free 
elections left behind them little of the bitterness and sense of in- 
justice which is always an incentive to revolt after an election con- 
trolled by military force, and the organization of a disciplined, 
non-partisan constabulary put an end to many of the abuses from 
which the party out of power had customarily suffered at the hands 
of the old army and police. Consequently the leaders of the two 
parties were able to come together, just before the withdrawal of 
the American forces, in a series of agreements designed to prevent 
a return to former political conditions, providing for the adoption of 
measures to assure free elections in the future under exclusively 
Nicaraguan control, for a regular system of minority representation 
in the public administration, in the courts, and in the Congress, 
and for the maintenance of the non-partisan character of the new 
constabulary. Both parties also pledged their effective support to 
the national government in dealing with the outlaws headed by 
Sandino, and it was the representatives of the two parties, rather 
than the Nicaraguan Government, who signed the peace agreement 
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with Sandino some months later. It will require a high degree of 
patriotism and statesmanship to make these inter-party agreements 
a success, against the obstacles presented by deep-seated political 
traditions, but the fact that they could be signed, and that practical 
steps have already been taken under Dr. Sacasa’s administration 
toward carrying them out, makes one hopeful for the future of 
Nicaragua. 

The establishment of financial control, through which Secretary 
Knox attempted to bring about an improvement in political condi- 
tions in Central America, has not been a part of our policy in recent 
years. The Department of State still has certain responsibilities of 
a financial nature in Nicaragua, under contracts made by that 
Government with its British creditors in 1912 and with internal 
bondholders in 1917, but the loans made by American bankers under 
Mr. Knox’s plan of financial rehabilitation have long since been 
paid off. In El Salvador, the Secretary of State consented in 1922 
to act as arbiter in disputes arising under a loan contract and to 
permit the name of the official nominated by the bankers to supervise 
the collection of the pledged customs revenues to be submitted to 
the Department in each case for its approval. Except for these 
commitments, assumed several years ago, and not in themselves 
involving any real financial control, the Government of the United 
States has no official relation to the financial administration of any 
Central American country. 

The main objectives of our present policy, then, are quite clear. 
We wish to see political and economic progress in Central America 
and we endeavor to exercise our influence to promote such progress. 
We do not want to interfere in other people’s affairs, but we are 
necessarily compelled to take a very active interest in the establish- 
ment of conditions which will enable the Central American Govern- 
ments to discharge their international obligations and to avoid 
giving any pretext for intervention by ourselves or by anyone else. 
We have furthermore a heavy responsibility arising from the very 
great influence which the United States will always exert in Central 
America, voluntarily or involuntarily, simply because of our geo- 
graphical position and our economic and commercial development. 

It is perhaps with respect to the manner in which we should 
carry out our policy, rather than with respect to the policy itself, 
that differences of opinion occur. There is room for difference of 
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opinion as to whether we should interpose our influence in advance 
to prevent dangerous situations from arising, as the Taft and Wilson 
administrations so frequently did, whether we should permit our- 
selves under any circumstances to be drawn into actual military 
operations, as we were in Nicaragua, and whether we should main- 
tain or abandon our policy regarding the recognition of revolutionary 
governments. In any given situation, there are always many argu- 
ments which can be adduced against any given course of action. 
The man who has to formulate the policy of the United States in 
one of the very complicated situations which periodically arise in 
Central America is almost always confronted by a choice of several 
alternative courses of action, all of which are open to objection. It 
is obvious that in some cases the wrong course is chosen, and it is 
even perhaps true that from the standpoint of our own interests much 
of the good accomplished by our policy in Central America during 
the past quarter century has been offset by bad feeling created by 
unfortunate actions. The realization that our relations with Central 
America were not as cordial as they should be, and that such affairs 
as the intervention in Nicaragua cause unfriendly feeling throughout 
Latin America, has naturally led to discussion of the advisability 
of adopting a new policy in dealing with Central American matters. 

In my opinion, a new policy is not what we really need, if we 
mean by a policy a set of principles formulated in advance to cover 
situations which may subsequently arise. It would probably be 
inadvisable to attempt to map out a new detailed course of action. 
We should constantly find ourselves compelled to depart from such a 
policy in individual cases, because much harm would be done by 
attempting to apply preconceived rules of conduct to situations 
which they did not fit. There are always apt to be special circum- 
stances which compel the Department of State to take action which 
on general principles it would much prefer to avoid. There are also 
often past commitments, for each of these Central American problems 
has a long and complicated history, or pressure from other foreign 
powers whose interests are involved, which limit the Department’s 
freedom of action. New administrations at Washington have 
occasionally announced their intention of changing our whole policy 
in the Caribbean, but they have usually found themselves after a 
short time handling specific problems much as their predecessors did. 

What we do need is a more effective execution of the policy which 
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we have. The problem is mainly one of diplomatic personnel. Our 
relations with the smaller Caribbean countries are not influenced 
by decisions made in Washington nearly so much as by the judgment 
and personal influence of the American representatives on the 
ground. The ablest Secretary of State will be unfortunate in his 
Central American policy if our ministers in the Central American 
capitals fail to give him accurate information and sound advice, 
and if his instructions are unintelligently carried out. Until a few 
years ago, nearly all of our diplomatic representatives in Central 
America were men who were appointed solely for political reasons, 
who had no training whatever for the work, and who were too often 
utterly unfitted by character or temperament for the discharge of 
the responsibilities imposed upon them. Their staffs, partly because 
the regular Foreign Service was short-handed, and partly, it must 
be said, because of a lack of interest in the Department of State 
itself, were pitifully inadequate, both in numbers and in quality. 
It is not surprising under these circumstances that very serious 
mistakes were made, that tactless blunders created bad feeling in 
Central America, and that we were drawn into complications and 
commitments which were a source of embarrassment for years to 
come. Unless one has lived in Central America, it is difficult to 
imagine how great an influence, for good or for evil, the American 
Minister or Chargé d’Affaires can exercise, and how many of the 
difficulties which unfriendly critics attribute to an unwise or repre- 
hensible policy are in reality simply due to the incompetence of our 
diplomatic representatives. I do not mean of course that the man 
on the ground at the time when trouble occurs is necessarily to be 
blamed, because the responsibility may often go back to someone 
who occupied the same post five or ten years before, but I am con- 
vinced that a very large part of the trouble which we have had in 
Central America could have been avoided if we had consistently 
had competent representatives there. 

At the present time, fortunately, we are represented in Central 
America by career men, appointed from our permanent foreign ser- 
vice. You may have noticed that we have been involved in no very 
serious difficulties in Central America in the last few years, even at a 
time when other Latin-American countries were going through a 
period of acute political and financial disorder because of the depres- 
sion. Central America has suffered also from the depression, and 
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many questions affecting our interests have arisen there, but they 
have been dealt with in a way which has caused little embarrassment 
to our Government and little hostile criticism abroad. It would be 
unduly optimistic to hope that we shall not again have embarrass. 
ment and criticism in the future, because we shall continue to have 
very troublesome problems to deal with until the Central American 
States have advanced considerably farther on the road to stable 
government; but the task of dealing with these problems will be 
greatly simplified, and our general relations with Central America 
will be greatly improved, if we can maintain and continue to improve 
the standard of our diplomatic representation there. This is of course 
merely one aspect of the general problem of strengthening the 
foreign service as a whole, but the necessity for proper representation 
is more conspicuously evident, if not perhaps more real, in the 
Caribbean countries, where so much depends on the character and 
ability of the man on the ground, than it is in some other parts of 
the world. If we can have competent ministers, with adequate 
staffs, to deal with each concrete situation as it arises in the way 
which seems most likely to promote good relations and to be most 
helpful to the country concerned, a very large part of the difficulties 
which we have encountered in the past can be avoided in the future. 
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ORGANIZATIONS ENDOWED BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


As early as 1889 Mr. Andrew Carnegie expounded in an article 
published in the North American Review under the title ‘‘ The Gospel 
of Wealth”’ his belief that surplus wealth is a sacred trust to be 
administered for the good of society, its possessor retaining sufficient 
only to insure for himself and family the comforts and usages to 
which they are accustomed. In conformity with this doctrine, Mr. 
Carnegie undertook the distribution of his wealth by endowing 
undertakings which in his judgment seemed best designed to produce 
the most beneficial results for his fellow-men. 

As so much confusion exists in the public mind, both in the United 
States and abroad, as to the exact names and objects of the various 
benefactions endowed by Mr. Carnegie, it seems expedient to outline 
in briefest possible form the principal American organizations and 
the purposes for which they were established. 


* * * * * 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Carnegie Institute, founded in 1896, comprises a group of 
cultural and educational departments embracing Fine Arts, Museum, 
Music Hall, and Institute of Technology. In addition to these 
departments, there is the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with the 
main library established in the same building as the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and fifteen branches at convenient locations throughout the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

The Department of Fine Arts presents for the education and 
enjoyment of the public collections of architecture and sculpture, 
paintings, graphic arts and applied arts. 

The Carnegie Museum includes exhibits of the natural sciences 
and the applied arts. 

The Carnegie Music Hall offers two free organ recitals weekly, 
and during Lent the Director of Music delivers a series of lectures 
on musical subjects. The Hall is also used by many distinguished 
visiting musical artists and lecturers. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology consists of the College of En- 
gineering, the College of Industries, the College of Fine Arts, the Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College for Women, and the Library School. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, Sixteenth and P Streets, 
Northwest, Washington, District of Columbia 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington, founded in 1902, attempts 
to advance fundamental research in fields not normally covered by 
the activities of other agencies and to concentrate its attention 
upon specific research problems. The work of the Institution in- 
cludes the following departments of research: Department of Em- 
bryology, Department of Genetics, Geophysical Laboratory, Division 
of Historical Research, Department of Meridian Astrometry, Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Nutrition Laboratory, Division of Plant 
Biology, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, and Tortugas 
Marine Biological Laboratory. 


CARNEGIE HERO FuND Commission, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, founded in 1904, grants 
awards in recognition of heroic acts “ performed in the peaceful walks 
of life’’ in those cases which have been personally investigated by a 
representative of the Commission and in which conclusive evidence 
is obtained showing that the person performing the act voluntarily 
risked his own life in saving or attempting to save the life of a fellow- 
being or voluntarily sacrificed himself in an heroic manner for the 
benefit of others. Medals are presented as memorials in cases measur- 
ing up to the standard set by the Commission; pecuniary grants 
are made only where and when needed and under restrictions as to 
their proper use. Pensions are granted to heroes who have been 
incapacitated through their acts, or to their widows and dependents. 
The use of the fund is limited to the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland, or the waters thereof. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
founded in 1905, was the result of Mr. Carnegie’s desire to aid the 
profession of the college teacher. Its primary function is the adminis- 
tration of a system of old age annuities, on a contractual basis, de- 
pending on joint payments by the teacher and the institution with 
which he is connected. To carry out this general plan, the Teachers 
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Insurance and Annuity Association was organized under the laws 
of New York to write such contracts, open to all college teachers in 
the United States and Canada. In connection with this undertaking, 
critical studies of educational problems of American and Canadian 
colleges and universities are made, and the reports on these problems 
and on medical and legal education in these countries constitute an 
important part of the Foundation’s work. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION ) 405 West 117th 
DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY Street, New York 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW | 700 Jackson Place, Wash- 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE ington, District of Columbia 


CENTRE EUROPEEN, 173, Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris, France 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, founded in 
1910, seeks to advance the cause of peace among nations, to hasten 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional differences and for the increase of international understanding 
and concord, and to aid in the development of international law 
and the acceptance by all nations of the principles underlying such 
law. The aim of the Endowment’s educational wrk is to promote 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United States and among the other peoples 
of the world. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York, founded in 1911, was 
established for the purpose of promoting the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding among the people of the 
United States, and, by a later gift, also among those of the British 
Dominions and Colonies. The Corporation has conceived its primary 
function to be not that of an operating agency in itself, but rather 
that of an agency charged with the duty of studying and estimating 
those forces and institutions that make for the alvancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding in the areas specified, 
and of aiding these institutions in such measure as may be possible 
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within the income of the Corporation, having care always to the fact 


that the income of this endowment is to be a liquid asset for each | 


generation. 
a a 


Among the other benefactions of Mr. Carnegie are: 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST, Dunfermline, Scotland 

CARNEGIE TRUST FOR THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND, 2, St. 
Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, Scotland 

CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST, Dunfermline, Scotland 

THE CHURCH PEACE UNION, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

PALACE OF PEACE, The Hague, The Netherlands 

PAN AMERICAN UNION BUILDING, Washington, District of 
Columbia 


